Nov. 19, 1899. 


SUNDAY SCHOOL AND THE HOME. 


It is a celebrated thought of Socrates that, rf all 
the misfortunes of mankind were cast into a 
public stock, in order to be equally distributed 
among the whole species, those who now think 
themselves the most unhappy would prefer the 
share they are already possessed of before that 
which would befall to them by such a division. 

ADDISON. 


HOW THE LEAVES CAME DOWN. 


“T’ix tell you how the leaves came down,” 
The great tree to his children said. 
“You're getting sleepy, Yellow and Brown, 
Yes, very sleepy, little Red. 
It is quite time to go to bed.” 


“Ah!” begged each silly, pouting leaf, 
* Let us a little longer stay. 

Dear Father Tree, behold our grief : 
Tis such a very pleasant day, 
We do not want to go away.” 


So for just one more merry day 
To the great tree the leaflets clung, 
Frolicked and danced, and had their way, 
Upon the autumn breezes swung, 
Whispering all their sports among,— 


* Perhaps the great tree will forget, 
And let us stay until the spring, 

If we all beg and coax and fret.” 
But the great tree did no such thing: 
He smiled to hear their whispering. 


“Come, children, all to bed,” he cried; 
And, ere the leaves could urge their prayer, 
He shook his head; and far and wide, 


Fluttering and rustling everywhere, 
Down sped the leaflets through the air. 


I saw them: on the ground they lay, 
Golden and red, a huddled swarm, 
Waiting till one from far away, 
White bedclothes heaped upon her arm, 
Should come to wrap them safe and warm. 


The great bare tree looked down, and smiled 
“ Good-night, dear little leaves,” he said. 
And from below each sleepy child 
Replied, “ Good-night,” and murmured, 
“Tt is so nice to go to bed!” 
Susan Coo.ipGe. 


T is a bad sign when a person cannot be con- 
tented except in the company of other per- 
sons. Every one of us should have resources 

in himself. No life is complete that is not, ina 
sense, self-sufficient. We should seek frequent 
quiet times apart from the voice of even our near- 
est friend, when the depths of our own character 
may be cultivated. Souls thrive in solitude. He 
is probably a shallow person who cannot bear to 
be. alone. 


Lire is a sheet of paper white, 
Whereon each one of us may write 
His word or two, and then comes night. 
Though thou have time 
But for a line, be that sublime: 
Not failure, but low aim, is crime. 

J. R. Lowe. 


Never apologize for showing feeling. 
BEACONSFIELD. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
PHILIP’S THANKSGIVING TURKEY. 


BY MARION E. PICKERING. 


T was such a delightful plan. The whole 
Campbell family was to go to the old home- 
stead in Northern Vermont to spend Thanks- 

giving with grandpa and grandma and dear Aunt 
Ruth. 

Robert and Polly had once spent a long happy 
summer there. The twins, Jamie and Jeanie, 
were never tired of hearing about that wonderful 
visit. Papa had promised to take them over the 
entire farm, and show them the very places where 
he had played when he was a little barefoot boy. 

Then there was a new spotted calf, Dixie, the 
roan colt, and Tabby’s four striped kittens,—‘ one 
apiece,”—-Aunt Ruth wrote. Besides, there 
would be the long car-ride, really and truly out of 
the State. Jamie and Jeanie determined to look 
sharply for the dotted red boundary line that 
marked off Massachusetts in Polly’s new geog- 
raphy. 

At last there were but two more days to wait. 
Then something happened that drove all thoughts 
of the longed-for visit out of the heads of the 
frightened children. Mamma slipped upon the 
cellar stairs, and suddenly fell. Jamie and Jeanie 
screamed to the neighbors, Robert ran for the 
nearest doctor, while Polly darted down the street 
to papa’s office. Soon mamma was comfortably 
propped up in bed, with her swollen ankle care- 
fully bandaged. In the morning she was her own 
cheery self again; but the doctor said the poor 
foot must rest upon a pillow for three weeks, at 
least. Hannah Baker would do the work. Han- 
nah always “did” for people in need of help, 
whether it happened to be extra washing, broken 
bones, or a wedding. The household settled into 
its usual order. Then the children remembered 
that they were to have started for grandpa’s the 
very next morning. They stole silently out into 
the wood-shed, and perched upon the chopping- 
block in a sorrowful row. 

“Of course, we don’t want to go now,” said 
Robert, soberly. 

“Of course, we don’t,” echoed Polly, loyally. 

“P’r’aps there’ll be another spotted calf next 
year,” stammered Jamie, bravely. 

“S’pose Auntie Ruth will send me that kitty?” 
whispered Jeanie, her blue eyes misty with tears. 

“ Breakfast, little folks!” called Hannah Baker, 
cheerily. 

The four sober faces dimpled into smiles again; 
for, lo! there was mamma comfortably settled on 
a couch in the sunny dining-room. Four devoted 
nurses tenderly served her breakfast. Polly 
poured the cocoa into her own dainty birthday 
cup, the twins dropped in the largest lumps of 
sugar in the bowl, while Robert raced to the 
kitchen for hot slices of toast. 

“ Well, little people,” said papa, as he drew on 
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his gloves, “I’m going down town to buy a big 
turkey for grandma. It will never do to disap- 
point her. So I will put you on the train in 
charge of Brother Robert, and then come home 
and take care of mamma. Mr. Ford’s carriage is 
always at the station, and he will drive you 
straight to grandma’s.” 

*“Q-o-oh!” cried Polly, spinning around the 
room, while the twins shut their eyes and squealed 
with delight. Then hand-bags were packed and re- 
packed. The turkey was patted and punched and 
tied into a respectable bundle, with a handle at- 
tached. 

Bright and early the four little Campbells filed 
into the great station. Polly’s satchel was fra- 
grant with packages of plump raisins and nuts, 
Jamie proudly bore a bag of oranges, mellow 
from frequent squeezing, while Jeanie’s fat 
fingers clutched a box of peppermints, notched 
at the edges by occasional nibbles. 

“All aboard!” shouted the conductor. Papa 
waved good-by, and the long train slowly 
steamed out of the station. Everybody behaved 
beautifully except the turkey. He would persist 
in thrusting his stiff yellow legs through the 
wrapping-paper, to Robert’s great embarrassment. 
On and on flew the engine into the wide country 
spaces, screaming through the little villages, paus- 
ing now and then as if to take breath,—on and 
on, around the lovely hill curves, dashing into the 
heart of the woods. Then came a sharp, shrill 
whistle, and a sudden stand-still. Everybody 
looked and questioned, and rushed to doors and 
windows. 

“Freight train broken down on the track,” an- 
nounced the conductor, briefly, as he hurried 
through the car. 

The afternoon hours dragged slowly along. 
Early twilight settled gloomily over the woods. 


The air was filled with whirling snowflakes. The 
wind whistled drearily through the trees. Robert 
and Polly interchanged anxious glances. The 


twins grew sleepy and cross. 

“J didn’t know it was so far to my grandma’s,” 
wailed Jeanie, consoling herself with another pep- 
permint. ; 

At last the bell sounded, the train gave a warn- 
ing jerk, glided cautiously forward, then rushed 
onward as if to make up for lost time. ; 

The town clock was just pealing nine as Robert 
and Polly, each dragging a sleepy twin, hurried to 
the platform of the familiar station. The old sta- 
tion agent flashed his lantern into each bewildered 
face in turn. ‘“ Deacon Campbell’s grandchildren? 
Bless your little hearts! Mr. Ford? Why, he’s 
sick abed; and he couldn’t take you over in this 
blizzard if he wasn’t. Don’t cry, little woman,” 
lifting Jeanie to his broad shoulder. “I'll carry 
you straight over to the Widow Mason’s. Her 
house isn’t bigger than a good sized bandbox, but 
she’ll tuck you in somewhere. Your grandfather’s 
sure to drive over to church in the mornin’; and 
Tl send him after you, sure.” 

Hand in hand the children stumbled through 
the gathering snow. A bright light streamed 
from the window of a tiny house. The door flew 
hospitably open in response to Robert’s timid 
knock; and a little woman in a faded dress opened 
her arms and drew the weary children inside, 
wondering, questioning, and comforting, all in a 
breath. 

Soon four pairs of damp boots were cosily dry- 
ing beside the blazing wood fire, and four bowls 
of hot ginger tea steamed upon the plain wooden 
table. Suddenly there was a patter of feet, and 
through the half-open door trotted a small night- 
gowned figure, rubbing a pair of sleepy brown 
eyes. 

“OQ mamma, look! God did send my turkey. 
I asked him in my prayer last night, ‘ Please, God, 


send Philip a Thanksgiving turkey.’” Trembling 
with excitement, he softly stroked the long yellow 
legs, which had at last pushed off the wrapping- 
paper. Mrs. Mason gathered the child into her 
motherly arms. . 

“No, that is not Philip’s turkey. These little 
boys and girls are going to take him to their 
grandma. Mamma has a big red apple and a nice 
round cake all ready for Philip’s Thanksgiving. 
Now run back and go to sleep, so as to be sure to 
awake bright and early.” 

He raised his sweet, flushed face from his 
mother’s shoulder, held out his hand in friendly 
fashion to each of the children, and pattered con- 
tentedly back to bed again. Robert and Polly 
whispered earnestly in a corner. The twins 
looked at each other in silent dismay. One red 
apple and a little round cake for Thanksgiving! 
Polly, carrying the package of raisins, timidly fol- 
lowed Mrs. Mason into the kitchen. 

“Won't you please begin a plum pudding for 
Philip?” she faltered. “We always begin ours the 
night before Thanksgiving. And we want you to 
cook our turkey,” urged Polly, gaining courage in 
the thought that grandpa and grandma would 
heartily approve of her plan. Mrs. Mason looked 
at the children hesitatingly, then peered through 
the window at the wild storm without. ‘ Poor lit- 
tle souls, it’s a sorry Thanksgiving they’ll have, 
anyway, I’m thinking; for by morning every road 
will be blocked. 

“Well, Miss Polly,” she said brightly, “we'll 
put the babies to bed. Then you and I will begin 
the pudding.” 

Such a strange awakening in a new white 
world. The snow-drifts were piled high above 
the walls and fences, glistening in the clear morn- 
ing sun. Robert and Polly gazed long and ear- 
nestly down the river road. No, it certainly was 
not possible for grandpa to come to them. The 
plum pudding bubbled and steamed cosily. 
Philip, his eager face all aglow with excitement, 
ran in and out, begging continually for a peep at 
“God’s turkey,” as he reverently called it. Jamie 
and Jeanie contentedly cracked nuts, in readiness 
for the Thanksgiving dinner. 

It was a merry party that gathered around the 
little table and did ample justice to the well- 
browned turkey in the centre. Meantime a great 
company of men ard boys, armed with spades, 
was digging out the river road. The kindly sta- 
tion agent took the earliest opportunity to send a 
message to Deacon Campbell’s that stirred that 
quiet household to its very depths. Just at dusk 
a queer turnout drew up at Mrs. Mason’s front 
door,—a great sled drawn by a yoke of huge 
oxen with wide branching horns. Perched in 
front was grandpa, looking like a veritable Santa 
Claus, with his kindly face and snowy beard. In 
the middle of the sled sat grandma, snuggly 
wrapped in buffalo robes, her mild blue eyes 
peering from the depths of a great pumpkin hood. 
In the rear Aunt Ruth fairly danced up and down, 
her cheeks crimson with excitement. 

“OQ my poor lambs!” gasped grandma, trying 
to hug all four at once. 

“Well, ’m beat!” was all grandpa could ejacu- 
ldte, patting one curly head after another. Aunt 
Ruth flew around adjusting hats, coats, and mit- 
tens. Philip drew close to his mother, and watched 
the happy group with serious, wondering eyes. 
Polly drew grandpa’s head down to her own with 
a whispered request. 

“Why, to be sure, the more, the merrier!” ex- 
claimed grandpa, heartily. “Now, Mrs. Mason, 
put your things right on. We're going to have 
Thanksgiving all over again to-morrow; and this 
little man shall sit at my right hand,” drawing 
Philip to a seat beside Jamie on his knee. Such 
a jolly ride, such a merry evening, and such a 


Thanksgiving dinner the next day! And, oh, such 
wonderful adventures to tell papa and mamma 
when the little flock was safe under the home-roof 
once more! Mamma drew one rosy face after 
another down to her own, mentally resolving 
never to trust one of them out of her sight again. 

“Mamma,” said Polly, thoughtfully, as she 
nestled beside her mother’s couch in the pleasant 
firelight, “don’t you truly believe that God sent 
Philip that turkey?” 

“T truly believe he did, my darling,” answered 
her mother, softly. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
THANKS! 


BY WILLIAM BRUNTON. 


One little word can change our life complete, 

And make our days as if of honey sweet, — 

“Thanks!” Thanks to God who reigns in bliss 
above, 

And thanks to all the souls we fondly love: 

This magic word, when spoken West or East, 

Invites us to the Pilgrims’ pleasant feast; 

And those who lived in dreary Grumble Lane 

Are found on sweet Thanksgiving Street again! 


For Every Other Sunday. 
THE BABY BIRD’S ACCIDENT. 


BY SUSAN B. ROBBINS. 


66 HIP, chip, chip, chip.” The sound came 
from the barn; and, upon going out 
there and looking around, I spied a tiny 

bird overhead. He was very young, but he could 
fly. He flitted about from one beam to another, 
and seemed to be able to perch on places that 
were straight up and down, but where, I suppose, 
he could get a foothold in cracks. ; 

I stood watching him till finally he tried to 
alight on the side of the barn, and failed. He flut- 
tered to the floor, where he lay still. I went and 
picked him up, wondering if he had injured him- 
self. 

When I had him in my hand, I noticed some- 
thing hanging from his feet. I looked closer, and 
found a long piece of dusty, brown cobweb. I 
tried to pull it off; but his little claws were 
clenched up like the tiniest of fists, and I could not 
free him. 

So into the house we went, and I got the scissors, 
and took the little fellow into the sitting-room and 
shut the door; for I thought he might get away 
from jme, and I was afraid he would fly on to the 
kitchen stove. 

Very carefully I snipped the cobwebs off, and 
pulled every shred from those little toes. Then I 
looked at the birdling. He was very small, with 
the brightest eyes; and hedid not seem to like me, 
for he pecked my finger quite fiercely. 

Suddenly he slipped out of my hand, and flew 
toward the open window; but there was a screen 
in it, so he did not escape. 

I tried to catch him; but he flew about the room, 
dodging under a stand, clinging to a table cover, 
and perching on curtains. At last he attempted to 
stand on the smooth wall, fell to the floor, and 
then I had him. 

He lay still in my hand. And I feared he was 
hurt. I took him to the door, and placed him on 
the climbing honeysuckle which grew beside it. 
He stood there, one eye partly closed, and I had 
begun to feel very sorry for him, when, presto! he 
flew past me so quickly that it made me jump. 

A moment later I heard his baby call, and saw 
him perched on the maple-tree. Do you suppose 
he learned not to go into a barn where there 
are cobwebs? 


For Every Other Sunday. 
SUNSHINE AND SHADOW. 


BY GRACE M. NORTH. 


A ray of golden sunlight fell 

From out the heavens blue, 

And then beneath a leafy tree 
Appeared a shadow, too. 

The sunbeam pierced the darkness, and 
It bade the gloom depart, 

And whispered words of life and love 
To nature’s throbbing heart. 

The other one a mission had,— 

To make the whole world bright; 
For, though ’twas but a shadow dark, 
Its gloom enhanced the light. 

In life we have the darkness, and, 
Too, the radiant glow. 

The sunbeam is a pleasure, and 

The shadow is a woe. 

And yet, were there no sorrows, all 
Our joys would seem less sweet. 

A shadow, true, is needed, if 

Life’s sunshine is replete. 


For Every Other Sunday. 


LUCY MARILLA’S “STREAK O’ SUTHIN’ 
DIFFERENT.” 


BY HELEN VAN ANDERSON. 


E can’t never have a good time goin’ 
anywhere, like other folkses,” sighed 
Lucy Marilla one morning, when she 
saw a gay party of summer boarders sweeping by 
in Mr. Green’s handsome new tally-ho coach. 

““What’s that yer sayin’, Lucy Marilla?” queried 
the thin little gray-haired mother, looking up from 
her dish-pan. 

“Oh, mercy me! I didn’t say nothin’, only ’t 
we couldn’t never go anywheres, like other folkses, 
*n? hey good times,” snapped Lucy, with a pout on 
her freckled face, which she quickly changed to a 
smile when she saw her mother’s reproachful 
look. 

She knew what that look meant. It always 
meant: “Count yer blessin’s, Lucy Marilla. Yer 
know we’ve got each other,— you an’ me and pa, 
— an’ that’s better ’n some folkses hey. Count 
yer blessin’s, child; *n’ more ’ll be added.” 

Yes, that look meant all that, and a great deal 
more; and Lucy Marilla generally responded to the 
suggestion very heartily. But to-day she felt a 
little hardness in her heart over the everlasting 
sameness of every day. She hastened to find the 
dish-towel, and fell to work with a will on the 
cups and saucers waiting to be wiped; while her 
mother, answering her petulant words, said, 
“Them city folkses hed to come mighty fur to 
see what you ’n’ me see every day.” 

She pointed to the long, rugged range of distant 
peaks far across the lake. “Jist look over t’ the 
mountains, Lucy Marilla, way off thar, ’z if they 
was a-sayin’: ‘Stan’ up, an’ be strong like us; an’ 
hol’ yer head up, so’ t the sun kin shine on it. 
Then you won’t never need to go trollopin’ off fer 
good times, ez ye’ll be in ’em.’” 

"J wisht we could hev a streak o’ suthin’ differ- 
ent, anyways,” persisted Lucy Marilla. 

The little old house, with its tumble-down chim- 
ney, its slanting narrow porch floor that threat- 
ened any moment to precipitate unwary feet, stood 
alone in a grassy corner by the roadside, over- 
looking a grand panorama of lake, grove, and 
mountain, and the little summer village nestling 
amid the trees at the foot of the hill. 

In obedience to her mother’s gesture and allusion 
to the beautiful scene before them, Lucy looked. 
The blue outlines on the horizon, the misty vales 
between the shimmering, sun-kissed waters of the 
lake, the touch of the morning wind upon her 
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cheek, all combined to melt the hardness out of 
her heart; and vaguely she felt that she, too, was 
a part of nature’s harmony. 

Put into her own words, her feeling was ex- 
pressed thus: “I ain’t goin’ to grump any more, 
ma.” 

“Come, Pinkie an’ Smutty an’ Smirk! Come 
quick, if yer goin’!” called Lucy Marilla, as she 
and her mother started out several hours later. 
Three frisky little kittens seampered from under 
the porch at the sound of her voice, and followed 
in high glee over the pasture grass, and down the 
hill where the blueberries grew. 

When they got to the edge of the woods, Lucy 
Marilla stopped short. 

“See there, ma, some o’ the city folkses,” point- 
ing to two ladies she spied through the trees. 

“Land, child, they won’t hurt ye. What be they 
lookin’ at? ” 

“Kitty, kitty, pretty kitty, come here!” called 
one of the strangers to the frolicking kitten in the 
lead. 

At that, Smirk turned out of his path, and delib- 
erately walked toward his new friend, waving his 
tail like a flag of truce. 

“Oh, you pretty thing!” cried the lady, picking 
him up to cuddle. 

“Here’s Pinkie an’ Smutty,” gasped Lucy Ma- 
rilla, running up breathlessly, with a wriggling 
kitten under each arm. 

“Are these your kitties? ” asked the other lady. 

“Oh, my, yes; ’n’ they foller us everywheres. 
No, one’s mine, that’s Pinkie; an’ one’s ma’s, 
that’s Smutty; an’ one’s pa’s, that’s Smirk.” 

“We're great fur pets, we are,” added the 
mother, proudly; ‘’n’ we allus hey the cats ’round, 
like folks.” 

“They are lovely kittens. Would you have any 
objection to having their pictures taken?” 

“Ye kin hey ’em ’s well’s not.” 

“Wal, I dunno,” said Lucy Marilla, very so- 
berly. “How much ’ll it cost?” There was a 
pathetic hesitancy in the little girl’s voice, as she 
iooked wistfully into the lady’s face. 

“Oh, nothing, my dear,—nothing at all. But 
you'd have to catch the kitties, and I would take 
the picture.” 

* We kin ketch ’em,” said the mother. 

“Yes, ‘course we kin!” cried Lucy Marilla, 
hugging Pinkie upside down in her excitement. 
* An’— an’ will ye let us hev one o’ the pictures?” 
she added, as Pinkie finally righted himself, and, 
springing away, scampered up a tree. 

* Certainly, my little girl, you shall have the 
best one there is.” 

“Mercy me, Pinkie, what ’d ye think o’ that? I 
was a-wishin’ fer a streak o’ suthin’ different; an’ 
now it’s come, ain’t it, ma?” 

Her delight was contagious. Even the kittens 
seemed to know that something had come to them 
in this proposition. They ran, gambolled, and 
played hide-and-seek to their beart’s content. 

Lucy Marilla felt an ecstatic joy in this conver- 
sation with real city ladies. She wished it might 
continue indefinitely; and it was with a reluctant 
start she heard her mother saying: “ Lucy Marilla, 
ye know I’ve got to bake biscuits fer dinner. 
We've got to go, an’ no blueberries picked.” i 

“Pa won’t be home jit,” said Marilla, desper- 
ately. But further postponement was out of the 
question. So, bidding the ladies good-morning, 
she turned to catch the kittens to put them into 
the homeward path. Even then, after long and 
wily skirmishing, Smirk insisted on a last run up 
the trunk of a big tree. Then, when they were 
almost up to the top of the hill, Lucy Marilla had 
to run back to find out when the ladies would take 
the picture, so there was one more delicious mo- 
ment in this “streak o’ suthin’ different.” 

When the eventful day arrived, Lucy Marilla 
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and her mother were ready for any directions that 
might be given by way of assisting in this wonder- 
ful picture-taking. 

First, the kittens had to be caught. Over the 
dusty road, through the stone fence, up and 
around the trees scampered the mischievous pets, 
poor Lucy Marilla tiptoeing breathlessly after them 
to little purpose. 

Smirk, with his saucy face looking up, was 
finally caught unawares, and also Smutty, just as 
he stuck his nose between the rocks. 

At last, after many strategic exploits, a saucer 
of milk in the middle of the road captivated the 
culprits; and they ran to partake. Just as they 
looked up to see where that strange ps-s-o came 
from, snap went the button in the camera, and the 
thing was done. 

Lucy Marilla wanted to see the picture at once, 
but had to be contented until it was printed, 
which the lady assured her would be the first fine 
day. 

* Merey me! but ain’t they pretty? Bless ’em!” 
she cried, on catching the first glimpse of her pets 
in the picture a few days later. 

“Now, ye see, the good time’s come to you ’stid 
0’ you goin’ after it,” said her mother, after a long 
inspection. “Run an’ put on the teakittle now. 
It’s most time fur yer pa. Duty an’ pleasure’s 
allus mixed, like clouds an’ sunshine.” 


LITTLE NUT PEOPLE. 


Oup Mistress Chestnut once lived in a burr 
Padded and lined with the softest of fur. 

Jack Frost split it wide with his keen silver knife, 
And tumbled her out at the risk of her life. 


Here is Don Almond, a grandee from Spain. 

Some raisins from Malaga came in his train. 

He has a twin brother a shade or two leaner: 

When both come together, we shout, ‘ Philo- 
pena!” 


This is Sir Walnut: he’s English, you know, 

A friend of my Lady and Lord So-and-so. 
Whenever you ask old Sir Walnut to dinner, 
Be sure and have wine for the gouty old sinner. 


Little Miss Peanut, from North Carolina, 

She’s not ’ristocratic, but no nut is finer. 
Sometimes she is roasted and burnt to a cinder. 
In Georgia they call her Miss Goober or Pinder. 


Little Miss Hazelnut, in her best bonnet, 

Is lovely enough to be put in a sonnet; 

And young Mr. Filbert has journeyed from Kent, 
To ask her to marry him soon after Lent. 


This is old Hickory: look at him well. 

A general was named for him, so I’ve heard tell. 

Take care how you hit him. He sometimes hits 
back! 

This stolid old chap is a hard nut to crack. 


Old Mr. Butternut, just from Brazil, 

Ts rugged and rough as the side of a hill; 

But, like many a countenance quite as ill-favored, 
His covers a kernel deliciously flavored. 


Here is a Southerner, graceful and slim, 

In flavor no nut is quite equal to him. 

Ha, Monsieur Pecan! you know what it means 

To be served with black coffee in French New 
Orleans. 


Dear little Chinquapin, modest and neat, 

Isn’t she cunning and isn’t she sweet? 

Her skin is as smooth as a little boy’s chin, 

And the squirrels all chatter of Miss Chinquapin. 


And now, my dear children, I’m sure I have told 
All the queer rhymes that a nutshell can hold. 
K. J. Nicnoxson. 
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For Every Other Sunday. 
WHEN I WAS SEVEN. 


BY A. M. MARRIOTT. 


Wuen I was seven, the world to me 
Was like a realm enchanted, 

My thoughts by day and dreams by night 
By fairy visions haunted. 

And yet no fairy tale I knew, 

Nor fairy book had e’er read through. 


No sister’s lips e’er pressed my own, 
No brother clasped my hand; 

And still no happier child than I 

F’er walked throughout the land, 

Or chased the butterflies that hover 
Like blossoms o’er the scented clover. 


For me the world was all a-tune 

With songs of birds and sweetness 

That fell from countless birds and flowers, 
In fairyland completeness. 

And a friend to everything was I, 

That walked or ran or fluttered by. 


There seemed for me no toil or care, 
But only joy and pleasure, 

Pressed down within my tiny cup 

In overflowing measure. : 
And life for me was simply heaven 
In that glad time when I was seven. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
CARLO. 


BY FANNY D. BERGEN. 


N the town of Armagh, in the north of Ire- 
land, a few years ago, lived a large black 
curly dog, whose name was Carlo. His mas- 

ter was Father Florien, a young priest who offici- 
ated in the cathedral not far from this priest’s 
home. ‘The townspeople are justly proud of their 
beautiful cathedral, adorned in front with great 
statues of the twelve apostles. Its lofty spire 
can be seen by the country people living six or 
seven miles away from the city. 

Carlo and his master were fast friends, and the 

dog had been taught many things. Among other 


things he had learned to go alone to the stationer’s 


and carry home the daily paper. When the hour 
came at which the newspaper would be ready, 
Father Florien would open the door and call, 
‘Carlo, come, go fetch the paper.” The great, 
kindly dog would hasten out of the door, bound 
down the street, turn at the right corner, and so 
on by the most direct route until he reached the 
stationer’s shop, which he would then enter, and 
wait for the folded newspaper to be put into his 
open mouth, then out into the street, and home 
without delay. Then he would carry the paper to 
the table, where his master sat studying. Some- 
times the priest stood in the doorway awaiting 
Carlo’s return. This particularly pleased the 
trusty carrier. 

One day the two young women who kept the 
shop were unable to be there, and left some one 
to attend to customers in their absence. This 
strange girl was busy with her work, when in at 
the open door trotted a big dog, who came straight 
up to the counter. The girl told him to go away; 
but he stood his ground, and even put his paws 
upon the counter. At length, with some diffi- 
culty, poor Carlo was driven into the street. He 
went home, entered the study, and went up to his 
master, wagging his tail, but hanging his head as if 
something was wrong. The priest, seeing that 
the dog had not brought his paper, reproved him, 
again took him to the door, and, pointing in the 
direction of the stationer’s, bade Carlo go and 
fetch the paper. The dog started, but not in his 
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FLOATING HOUSES AND 


TRADING BOATS—SIAM. 


usual glad manner. Instead he seemed discour- 
aged. 

Again at the shop he tried in his dumb way 
to ask for the paper, but was rudely driven 
away; for the temporary keeper was afraid of the 
dog who so persistently came into the store. 
When Carlo returned the second time without his 
package, Father Florien took a switch and 
whipped the poor animal, thinking the dog was 
growing careless and disobedient. Then, com- 
manding the grieved creature to follow, the priest 
himself went to the stationer’s. Here the trouble 
was soon explained. Carlo was kindly patted, 
and was quick to learn that he was restored to 
favor. His joy was great upon finding that his 
master at last understood him and loved him. 
Nor did he cherish resentment, although he had 
been unjustly punished. It seemed as if he knew 
how sorry Father Florien was that he had dealt so 
hardly with his favorite. The newspaper was 
placed in the dog’s mouth; and he gayly marched 
home, where, you may be sure, he received an 
extra good supper, to make amends for the mis- 
fortunes of the day. Thereafter he went us usual 
on his daily errand. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
A LETTER FROM GERMANY. 


BY E. J. HELMS. 


ATTENDED a family feast recently at which 
were nearly one thousand members of the 
family present. Except the Plymouth 

Rocks, who came over in the “Mayflower,” New 
England hasn’t many families as large as that, 
has she? I am sure the readers of Hvery Other 
Sunday will want to know something about this 
family feast; for the large number present isn’t 
the most interesting feature about it. The feast 
is held every Sunday afternoon. When the 
weather is nice and warm, it is held under the 
trees in a beautiful garden, which a few years ago 
was a low beer-garden in Berlin. If the weather 
is wet or cold, the feast is held in a building ad- 


joining, that was once a variety theatre. I am 
glad it is used for better purposes now. The 
Berlin City Mission now owns this property, and 
has made it the headquarters of its work. 

At five o’clock every Sunday afternoon around 
hundreds of tables, small and large, the different 
families belonging to the mission gather to eat 
a lunch of bread and butter and sausage. The 
heartiest good nature is seen on the faces of 
everybody. If they do not bring their lunches 
with them from home, they can buy one at a 
lunch-counter in the mission. We never before 
saw so many boys and girls together looking so 
happy, and with such splendid order that no one 
had to say “sh— sh.” 

- Well, after eating their supper, they all sang 
several hymns. Then the church choirs gave 
several selections, and this was followed by instru- 
mental music. Boys and girls then stepped upon 
the big platform and recited declamations, of 
course in German,—they don’t speak any other 
language here. Then, after Rev. Dr. Stécker, 
who has had charge of this work twenty-five years, 
told them about the need and recent triumphs of 


mission work in Austria, they took a recess for © 


half an hour. During this intermission many ate 
again, and seemed to have the jolliest good time. 
Then another programme consisting of music and 
speaking followed, after which they adjourned in 
time that all could get home and to bed by nine 
o’clock. Now did you ever hear of a religious 
meeting just like that? I liked it so well that I 
thought I would like to go again. I guess that is 
why so many attend every Sunday. I remember 
reading how Jesus used to go to feasts. I think, 
if he was in Berlin, he would like to go to this 
big family feast and meet the boys and girls, don’t 
you? 


UR choice in life may be restricted to a few 

things; yet the things we choose show 

what we are, and nobility of choice can be 

shown in the narrowest and poorest life as well as 
in the richest and widest. 


By Raphael. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
SAINT MICHAEL. 


BY RUTH B. DELANO. 


N the year of our Lord 590 the plague was rag- 
ingin Rome. The Tiber hadrisen high above 
its banks and inundated the plains about 

the city, and swept a broad track of ruin through 
the city itself. Worse than floods and worse than 
hunger, the dreaded pestilence had crept within 
the gates, and, spreading rapidly, had left death 
from wall to wall. Strive as they might, the 
people could not stamp it out. Day by day the 
plague increased, and day by day fewer were left 
to fight against it. 

Then Gregory the Great, afterward pope, 
gathered together the monks and priests, the 
clergy and laymen, and formed a great procession 
to walk through the city, and pray the Lord to 
abate the pestilence and spare the people of Rome. 
Clothed as penitents, carrying candles in their 
hands, and chanting the service known since then 
as the Great Litanies, for three days they passed 
through the plague-stricken streets, praying that 
the city might be saved. At the end of the third 
day the train with Gregory at its head approached 
the Tiber, and advanced to cross the bridge that 
spans the river just opposite the great tomb of the 
Emperor Hadrian, which rises, a massive circular 
pile of masonry, from the river-brink. 

Suddenly before the eyes of Gregory, poised 
above the summit of the tomb, sharp against the 
blue of the Roman sky, appeared the form of a 
mighty angel, clothed in bright armor, with the 
glory of the setting sun about him. In his hand 
he held a gleaming sword, the blade of which 
dropped blood upon the city. For a moment he 
rested upon his majestic wings; and, as Gregory 
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By Fra Angelico. 


gazed, he slowly lifted the great sword, and sheathed 
it in its scabbard. ‘Then the vision passed away ; 
and Gregory knew that their prayers were answered 
and the plague was at an end, and that the glorious 
vision was the great archangel Michael, the mes- 
senger of the Lord. And to-day in Rome, as one 
crosses the bridge by the Mole of Hadrian, there, 
crowning the summit of the pagan emperor’s 
tomb, stands a great bronze angel, commemorat- 
ing the vision of Gregory and the cessation of the 
pestilence; and since that day the tomb has been 
called the Castle of St. Angelo. 

But Rome is not the only place where Saint 
Michael is said to have appeared to mortal eyes. 
On the coast of Normandy in the Gulf of Ay- 
ranches stands a high and nearly inaccessible rock, 
shut off from the land by a broad sweep of sands 
covered by the rising tides and crowned by a 
fortress and abbey. In the eighth century the 
rock was deserted and barren, and much dreaded 
by the sailors of that coast. Saint Aubert, bishop 
of Avranches, had a yision thrice repeated, in 
which the angel Michael appeared, and commanded 
him to build a church and convent upon that rock. 

Upon the highest point of the cliff he would 
find a bull concealed, and upon the earth tram- 
pled by the animal’s feet the church was to be 
built. The bishop mounted the rock, and found 
the conditions of the vision fulfilled. There, too, 
he found in the barren soil a flowing spring of 
sweet water, miraculously called forth by the 
saint. The church was speedily built upon the 
spot marked by the bull’s hoofs, and dedicated to 
Saint Michael, and a monastery also founded. 
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The fame of “ Mont St. Michel,” “St. Michel en 
Péril de Mer,” as the sailors call it, soon spread 
throughout Normandy; and in later years Saint 
Michael was chosen for the patron saint of 
France. Surely, in the days of chivalry, when 
to succor the weak and drive out the wicked was 
the first duty of a knight, Saint Michael, the great- 
est of the archangels and captain of the angel 
hosts, was the very saint of saints for a knight to 
serve. Always conquering, always strong and 
calm and serene in the midst of combat, he heads 
the troops of conquering angels, and himself 
fights the leader of the fallen hosts. 

It is in this combat with the fiend, personifying 
vice and wickedness, crime and all evil, that Saint 
Michael is usually represented in paintings. In 
the picture by Raphael, painted for Francis I. of 
France, and now in the gallery of the Louvre, Saint 
Michael vanquishes the demon, who lies prostrate 
beneath his spear. The engraving shows traces 
of the wear of the picture by time, but no darken- 
ing or defacing can hide the deep victorious tran- 
quillity of the conquering figure. 

Fra Angelico has chosen rather to represent the 
saint in repose; and his beautiful painting, now in 
the academy at Florence, is still bright with its 
radiant wings and crimson and golden armor. 
Many of the greatest painters of the past cen- 
turies have given us their conception of the con- 
quering angel, all different, and yet all with the 
same calm, dispassionate strength of invincible 
power over evil. 

“In those churches of Christendom which have 
not been defaced by a blind destructive zeal, this 
image meets us at every turn. ... It is so com- 
mon and so in harmony with our inmost being 
that we rather feel its presence than observe it. 
It is the visible, palpable reflection of that great 
truth stamped into our very souls, and shadowed 
forth in every form of ancient belief,— the final 
triumph of the spiritual over the animal and 
earthly part of our nature. 

“This is the secret of its perpetual repetition, 
and this the secret of the untried complacency 
with which we regard it; for, even in the most 
inefficient attempts at expression, we have always 
the leading motzf distinct and true,—the winged 
virtue is always victorious above, and the bestial 
vice is always prostrate below.” 


PUMPKIN PIE. 


TuHrRovuGH sun and shower the pumpkin grew, 
When the days were long and the skies were blue. 
And it felt quite vain when its giant size 

Was such that it carried away the prize 

At the County Fair, when the people came; 

And it wore a ticket and bore a name. 

Alas for the pumpkin’s pride! One day 

A boy and his mother took it away. 


It was pared and sliced, and pounded and stewed; 
And the way it was treated was harsh and rude. 


It was sprinkled with sugar and seasoned with 
spice : 
The boy and his mother pronounced it nice. 
It was served in a paste, it was baked and browned, 
And at last on a pantry shelf was found. 
And on Thursday John and Mary and Mabel 
Will see it on aunty’s laden table; 
For the pumpkin grew “neath a summer sky 
Just to turn at Thanksgiving into pie. 
Marcarer E. Sangster. 


Truth and a soul that is ready for truth meet 
like the fuel and the flame. 
Puituirs Brooks. 
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THE CHESTNUT BURR. 


A wee little nut lay deep in its nest 

Of satin and brown, the softest and best, 
And slept and grew while its cradle rocked, 
As it hung in the boughs that interlocked. 


Now the house was small where the cradle lay, 
As it swung in the winds by night and day; 
For a thicket of underbrush fenced it round, 
This lone little cot by the great sun browned. 


This little nut grew, and erelong it found 

There was work outside on the soft green ground: 
It must do its part, so the world might know 

It had tried one little seed to sow. 


And soon the house that had kept it warm 
Was tossed about by the autumn storm, 

The stem was cracked, the old house fell, 
And the chestnut burr was an empty shell. 


But the little tree, as it waiting lay, 

Dreamed a wonderful dream one day, 

Of how it should break its coat of brown, 

And live as a tree, to grow up and down. 
Selected. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
A THANKSGIVING BOUGH. 


A Fable. 


BY AUNTIE BETH. 


H, how the rain did come down! It soaked 
the ground, drenched the trees, and sent 
the school-children flying home as fast as 

they could go. 

The little, tender green leaves began to flutter 
and worry and sigh. 

“What's the matter?” asked parent bough. 
“What makes you flutter and worry and sigh?” 

“We're afraid there’s too much rain,” said the 
leaves. 

“What foolish little leaves!” exclaimed the 
bough. “You couldn’t grow, you couldn’t keep 
your beautiful green color, and you couldn’t live 
without the rain.” 

“But there’s so much of it,” complained the 
leaves. 

The next day was beautiful. The rain had 
ceased, the wind had dried everything finely, and 
the leaves were happy. But only for a little 
while. It wasn’t long before the bough heard a 
rustling wail, and there were those silly little 
leaves mourning again. 

“What's the trouble now?” asked the bough, 
cheerily. 

“Oh, the sun is so hot. We think we are going 
to be burned up. How can we stand so much 
heat?” 

“Now see here, little ones,” said the bough, and 
its voice was very full of hope and cheer, “let 
me tell you one thing. There is a great and wise 
Power that made everything, you and everything 
else. And this Power never makes any mistakes. 
Whatever happens, happens because it is for the 
best. So don’t be afraid of everything, but mind 
this. Just watch, and see how finely everything 
comes out at last if you do your best.” 

“Ts that all we need do, just our best?” asked 
the leaves. 

“Yes, all,” said the bough. 
else to the great, kind Power.” 

This seemed so easy and so pleasant that the 
leaves sang and fluttered and danced, all but two 
or three. They were sullen and sober, and said 
they didn’t believe what the bough had said. 

“We ought to believe and obey our parent,” 
said the others. 

The next day there was a great, high wind. It 
came whistling through the woods, and bent even 
the great boughs with its strength. “Bend with 


“Leave everything 


it. Don’t try to hold up against it,” cried the 
bough laughingly. : 

So the leaves laughed, too, all but little Sulky; 
and, as soon as they let the wind have its way, 
such fun as it was to be rocked and rolled and 
turned this way and that, the sweet, fresh air 
doing them good as they were blown merrily to 
and fro. But Sulky, a pretty green little thing, 
said she wasn't going to be tossed about like a 
feather. So she set her frail back against the 
wind as stiffly as she could. 

At sunset the wind had gone. The frolic had 
grown rather rough before it left; but the leaves 
told each other that the kind Power knew all 
about it, and no harm would come. So they did 
their little best, all but Sulky. And now the 
wind had gone, and the rest of the calm sunset 
was delightful. But Sulky,— where was Sulky? 

“She’s gone,” gasped some of the leaves; and 
they began telling the bough. 

“T know all about it,” said the sturdy bough. 
“She wouldn’t obey, but the kind Power has 
taken care of her.” 

The leaves looked very sober, but they were not 
afraid. 

The next week there came a storm. The rain 
pattered down all day and all night long. The 
wind sang strange songs. The night was very 
dark. 

“We're being twisted all one side,” cried the 
leaves on two or three frail twigs. 

“So are we,” said other leaves. 

“Never mind. It’s all right. We’re doing our 
best, and the kind Power makes no mistakes,” 
said the first leaves that had spoken. 

“Hold up your heads,” said the bough: “this 
washing and drubbing will do you good, if it is a 
little chilly.” 

So they held up their brave little heads, all but 
Droop. She said she was cold and discouraged, 
and wasn’t going to hold up her head in such 
a storm. 

The next day the woods were grand. The 
fresh green of the leaves was most lovely to look 
upon, the boughs were washed clean, the twigs 
had grown stronger. 

“We feel all made over new,” said the leaves. 
“But we are bent to one side,” said the leaves 
of one twig. 

“So are we,” said another little party on 
another twig. 

“T wonder how about Droop?” began other 
leaves. But where was Droop? 

“She wouldn’t hold up her head,” came in 
a quiet whisper; “but the kind Power has taken 
care of her. We needn’t worry.” 

“But it’s so much better to obey,” said a 
timid leaf that seemed to remain smaller than 
the others. 

The leaves on the bent twigs began wondering 
why they had been turned to east and west in such 
a queer way. “ We did our best. So it’s all right,” 
came from a broad, plump leaf on one of the 
twigs. 

The words were scarcely out of its mouth when, 
with flutter and song, a pair of merry birds flew 
into the tree. The leaves did not know the lan- 
guage of the birds; yet it sounded as if the little 
wife-bird sang, 


“Just the very place, 0!” 


And there between the two bent twigs they began 
building the prettiest little nest! Little Mrs. 
Robin twittered and perked and preened, and 
placed in form the bits of fibre, cord, and moss 
that brilliant Mr. Robin kept bringing her. Oh, 
but he was a gorgeous fellow, with a breast that 
made the leaves think of the pink and crimson 
sunsets ! 

“Tf we hadn’t been bent a-one-side, 


” 


sung the 


leaves, “we shouldn’t have had the right place for 
the lovely nest.” 

“ The wise Power knew it all the time,” answered 
other leaves. ‘How glad I am we did our best! ” 

“Poor Sulky!” said one. 

“Poor Droop!” said another. 

The summer went speeding by. Into the tidy 
nest came queer, amusing little creatures, that 
opened their mouths so wide the laughing leaves 
could peep way down into the pink throats. And 
before long it pleased the leaves to find that, when 
it rained hard or the swift winds blew,-they,— they, 
the little green leaves, could protect and shelter 
the baby-birds, making a roof to their soft, warm 
nest, while the rain and wind made them healthy 
and strong. 

Then the summer was gone. The baby-robins 
had been pushed out of the nest long ago, and so 
been made to fly for themselves. The days grew 
shorter, the nights grew cold. The robins flew 
for warmth to the old nesta few times. Then they 
prepared for a long journey and flew away. 

“They go to a warmer clime,” said parent 
bough. : 

“Shall we go to a warmer clime?” asked the 
shivering leaves. 

“The wise Power will take care of you always,” 
said parent bough. ‘“ That isenough: you will never 
suffer.” 

And the leaves were content. 

One morning there was a merry cry of surprise 
“Why I’m changing my dress!” exclaimed a leaf 
of the bent twig. “Yesterday I was all green; 
but dosee! Iam almost as red as beautiful Mr. 
Robin.” 

* And look at me!” joyously cried a voice from 
the other bent twig. “Iam almost as yellow as the © 
bird that perched on parent bough and sang so 
sweetly one day. What can it mean? Oh, and 
look all along, dear parent bough,— red and yellow, 
yellow and red, such wonderful colors. What can 
it mean? ” : j 

“Tt means that you are getting ripe,” said parent 
bough. “The sun has shone on you all summer, the 
rain has kept you fresh. Nowyou are fully grown 
and are getting fully dressed.” 

“And what comes next? ” asked the leaves. 

“You will go to sleep,” parent bough sighed 
softly ; but its voice was gentle and tender, and the 
leaves murmured a little song, knowing it would 
all be right. 

“T wish I might stay awake,” said the little leaf 
that had never grown as the others had. Her 
little dress was a pale red with mottled specks of 
brown,— oh, very pretty and, like herself, a little 
different from the rest. 

“And so do I!” *“AndI!” “And I!” 

The leaves all along parent bough were wishing 
the same thing. 

“But, if the wise Power thinks you had better 
sleep? What then?” asked parent bough. 

“It will be all right,” sang the obedient leaves. 
“We have done our best. Let the sun warm us, let 
the rain freshen us, let the winds give us exercise 
and blow us about. We have done our best, and all 
will be well.” 

Then it grew very cold. But the great tree 
was in the middle of the woods, and that kept it 
warmer than the rest. There was a great rustling 
now by day and by night; but the leaves did not 
see very far beyond the parent bough, and they 
were perfectly content. 

“It is cold. I’m ready to go to sleep,” said some 
of the leaves of the bent twigs. 

“JT want to stay awake,” said the plucky leaf 
that was smaller than the rest, all dressed in her 
lovely red and mottled brown. 

“Well, you little dear, it may be you can stay 
awake,” said loving parent bough; and the other 
leaves laughed at the spunky little thing. 
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“Oh, here is just what we want! ” cried a merry 
voice,—“ A fine large bough, still covered with 
bright, beautiful leaves. Let me climb up, and 
see if the leaves will stand a-shaking.” 

There was a scrambling sound, and still the merry 
voices below, as a pair of dancing eyes peeped 
along parent bough, and a pair of sturdy hands 
grasped the thick brown bark. The leaves couldn’t 
understand the language of the young people any 
more than they could the language of the birds; 
but it sounded as if the young man exclaimed,— 


‘« Just the very thing, O!”’ 


The next moment he called down, “It’s the very 
prettiest bough you ever saw, and a bird’s nest 
cuddling down between two bent twigs.” There 
was a smart snap, and parent bough was borne 
carefully through the woods. The healthy leaves 
had not shaken off. : 

“Where are we going?” asked the astonished 
leaves. 

“TI think we are going to be kept warm and 
awake,” said parent bough. 

Such a merry, beautiful place as it was! A 
fire crackled on the broad, handsome hearth, warm 
air came circling through the room. Over the 
arch that led from the parlor into the dining-room, 
parent bough was placed, the bent twigs and the 
nest in plain sight. 

“Did you ever see more beautiful leaves at 
Thanksgiving time?” every one asked who saw the 
brave bough with its brilliant colors. 

“And see the pretty bent twigs and the lovely 
nest! ” exclaimed others. 

“Oh, ’m so warm, so lovely and warm!” sang 
the little leaf that did not want to go to sleep. 
“And I’m awake, wide awake! wide awake!” 

“And you will stay awake while the leaves of 
the woods fall sweetly asleep,” said parent bough. 
“This is the time that brings a day when mortals 
thank and praise the wise Power that takes care of 
everything,— the people, the woods, the trees, even 
the little leaves. For some good reason he has 
brought us into the warm place that mortals fondly 
call ‘home,’ and we shall keep awake while the 
winds grow too cold for us outside.” 

“T wanted to keep awake,” again sang the little 
beauty in red and brown. 

“And I!” “And I!” sang others. 

“We all did our best, and perhaps the wise 
Power knew it,” said the broad, plump leaf that 
was on one of the twigs when it bent a-one-side. 

“The wise Power knows everything,” said parent 
bough, “and is always pleased when even little 
leaves do their best.” 

The next morning a card with one long, glad 
' word on it in scarlet letters was placed beneath the 
parent bough; and the bright leaves smiled down 
upon it. 

“ THANKSGIVING.” 


For Every Other Sunday. 
A TRUE SQUIRREL STORY 


BY HARRIET CARYL COX. 


ASTER SQUIRREL had been very in- 
quisitive. Ever since we settled our- 
selyes on the warm, spicy pine-needles, 

he had been darting in and out among the trees. 
After luncheon was over, and the- basket and 
paper box containing the one remaining sandwich 
had been put a few feet away, we began to read 
and sew, whereupon Master Squirrel grew bolder. 
Approaching us in a circle, he gained the tree 
nearest us; and, darting up on the other side, sud- 
denly appeared directly,in front of us, his body 
stretched out, head down, and feet spread so that 
his body looked almost flat, he began a curious 
spluttering sort of scolding. We could almost 
understand what he said. Having delivered him- 


self of his opinion, he ran down the tree, and in a 
roundabout way went to the basket. 

Around and around he went, smelling of it, 
standing with his fore feet upon it, and trying to 
decide how to get at it. Finally, he bethought 
himself to get up on to the basket itself: and then, 
by pushing his little body against it, he managed 
to push the box off onto the ground. 

There it was easy enough. Master Squirrel 
settled himself down comfortably, fastened his 
sharp little teeth onto the edge of the box, threw 
his head back with a jerk, thus tearing the paste- 
board of the box into a long jagged strip. This 
he repeated again and again, until there was a suc- 
cession of ragged strips, and a hole large enough 
to put his little nose through, and draw out first 
the broken crust of the sandwich, and then more 
of it. 

When once he had the food out, he retreated a 
few feet and sat at the foot of a tree, facing it, and 
there ate his bread, one eye on us, ready to dart 
up beyond our heads and out of the way of our 
vengeance, should we move in his direction. 

But he was allowed to eat his stolen food in 
peace, and we carried home the torn box .as a 
souvenir. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
MONKEYS AS HOUSEHOLDERS. 


BY ELLA F. MOSBY. 


HESE queer little creatures are already our 
fellow-Americans, as they live in Central 
and South America as well as on some of 

the West India islands south of us. A very funny 
state of things exists in St. Kitt’s,— short for St. 
Christopher’s,— a British island, where British 
soldiers once made strong fortifications for its 
defence. It is an island worth holding; for it is 
very fertile, rich in palms and tropical fruits and 
nuts that the monkeys like so well, and with grand 
mountains, the highest of which is Mount Misery, 
once ayoleano. The fortifications are deserted,— 
that is, by the English,—but held firmly by the 
monkeys, into whose hands it has fallen. 

At the approach of a visitor, how they chatter, 
climbing over the earthworks, peeping through 
empty casements, their tails waving in every direc- 
tion! They make a vast deal of noise, and their 
queer old wizened faces look as wise as possible. 

There is a very pretty tale told of a prince in 
Northern India, who built a splendid city of 
palaces for his rest and delight beside a soft-flow- 
ing river. Rich were the groves and gardens, the 
air was sweet with fragrance, flowers bloomed 
from wall and cornice, fruits ripened in profusion; 
but, alas, a fatal fever infested these fertile river 
banks, and the people died by hundreds. The 
fever even reached the temple and the palace 
courts. The terrified prince and his courtiers fled, 
leaving the city soon silent, and empty even of 
the dead. But it was not long before it was again 
the scene of noisy chatter and play. Monkeys are 
charmed to be householders, and quickly took 
possession of the whole place, although, it must be 
confessed, the owner of a palace and his guests 
more frequently swung themselves in by the win- 
dows than entered the doorways, stately though 
these were; and the streets were grass-grown 
because the myriads of monkey-citizens could not 
resist the old tree-roads through the thick boughs 
of groves and orchards. 

There is an ancient city in Benares, India, where 
the monkeys are legalized householders of high 
rank, the sacred monkeys of the temple of 
Dourgha Khound. ‘Their visitors actually take 
off their shoes outside the building in token of 
reverence. It is an ugly old temple; but the two 
great stairways within that encircle a little black 


lake, no doubt, delight the monkeys. They do not 
confine themselves to the temple, however; for 
they run about the city freely, and into every 
man’s house, helping themselves at will to food or 
anything that pleases their fancy. The people 
never interfere, no matter how poor they are; for 
this is a sign of good luck in Benares. 

Kipling calls the monkeys “Tree Folk,” and 
so they are; but they are very quick to become 
householders when chance gives an opportunity, 
as it often does in deserted towns. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
PETS OF RED GATE FARM. 
No. IV.— Mother Birds Lesson. 
BY SARAH M. BAILEY. 


T was one of those warm summer days when 
those who live in the country like to stay out- 
doors in the shade. 

I was resting in the hammock under our big 
tent; and Thomas Jefferson was on the grass beside 
me, purring. I want to tell you about this tent, 
where we spend so much of our time in summer. 
The frame is 14x18 feet large, the rafters are 
covered with a heavy canvas that the rain cannot 
come through. 

It is open on the four sides. On one side is the 
house. On another side, just beyond the maple- 
trees, is the road. The others look out upon the 
garden and the orchard. It is fitted up like a 
room, with chairs and stools, a table and scrap- 
basket,— all painted red,—and lots of cushions, 
so that any one can rest on the soft green grass. 
My hammock swings across the corner toward 
the orchard. I can look into the apple-trees 
close by. 

There was a hollow limb within sight where a 
swallow had made her nest; and a family of little 
ones was spending a happy babyhood there, safe 
from all harm in this hollow limb. They were 
large enough now to leave their home nest. I had 
seen them fluttering on the edge of the limb for 
several days. 

The mother-bird knew there was danger ahead; 
and, as I looked up, she seemed to be saying in her 
sweet bird language: “ Wait, my children, until I 
make the trip safe for you. You see that beauti- 
ful-looking gray and black cat lying upon the 
grass. Heis your enemy, and must be taught a 
lesson by me before you venture on your wings. 
Watch me, and don’t be afraid if he springs at me, 
I shall give him a few lessons that will teach him 
to let you alone. Good-by, my birdlings.” 

I was wide-awake now. So was Thomas Jeffer- 
son. The swallow was circling very close to us, 
and I could see the cat fairly smacking his lips at 
the thought of the good dinner he was to have. 

Nearer and nearer came the bird. I held my 
breath, for I knew my favorite cat was a good 
hunter. 

In yain I called, “No, no, Thomas; don’t catch 
the bird.” ’I'was too late: he had sprung toward it; 
and I was feeling so sorry for the four little birds 
in the tree stump, when, with a cry of pain, Thomas 
Jefferson came crouching to my side, and the 
mother-bird flew up to her little ones. In a few 
moments the bird came down again, and flew very 
near the cat again. The cat sprang toward it, and 
again was made to cry out in pain when picked by 
the sharp bill of the bird. It was a long battle, 
for the cat was very fond of birds to eat; but, after 
being smartly picked in the face several times, he 
came to the chair with the softest cushion and 
curled up for a nap,—a wiser cat,— while the 
mother-bird gave her first lessons in flying to her 
young in safety. 
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THE CHILD AND THE BIRD. 


“On, where are you going, my dear little bird? 
And why do you hurry away? 

Not a leaf on the pretty red maple has stirred 
In the sweet golden sunshine to-day.” 


**I know, little maiden, the sunshine is bright, 
And the leaves are asleep on the tree: 

But three times the dream of a cold winter’s night 
Has come to my children and me.” 


“So, good-by to you, darling, for off we must go 
To the land where the oranges bloom; 
For we birdies would freeze in the storms and the 
snow, 
And forget how to sing in the gloom.” 


“Will you ever come back to your own little 
nest?” 
“Ah, yes! when the blossoms are here, 
We'll return to the orchard we all love the best; 
And then we will sing to you, dear.” 
Marcarer EH. SANGsTEeR. 


DUTCH WINDMILLS. 


& REAT flapping sails all over the land make 
Ce Holland look as if a flock of huge sea 
birds were just settling upon it,” says 

the Pittsburg Dispatch. 

There are said to be at least ten thousand of 
these windmills in Holland. They are employed 
in sawing timber, beating hemp, grinding corn, 
and many other kinds of work; but their princi- 
pal use is for pumping water from the lowlands 
into the canals, and for guarding against the in- 
land freshets that so often deluge the country. 
Many of the windmills are quite simple affairs, 
but some of the new ones are admirable. They 
are so constructed that by an ingenious contri- 
vance they present their fans or wings to the wind 
in precisely the right direction to work with the 
requisite power. In other words, the miller may 
indulge in a quiet little sleep and leave his mill to 
study the winds and make the most of them with- 
out his assistance. 

If there is only a little wind, every sail will 
spread itself to make the most of it; but, if a big 
“blow ” should come, they will all shrink up and 
give it only halfa chance to move them. If you 
want to see windmills in all their glory, you must 
pay a visit to the land of windmills. 


EDITOR’S CHAIR. 


ANOTHER treat for our readers. In this num- 
ber we begin a series of illustrated articles on 
“ Legends of the Saints.” Miss Delano will pre- 
pare the descriptive text and our engravers will 
provide appropriate pictures. The reproductions 
of old paintings contain, as the reader sees, the 
signs of age often conspicuously visible on the 
canvas. “Legends of the Saints” will alternate 
through this volume with “Famous Heads of 
Jesus.” 

There are some things better than other things, 
and the art of living consists in keeping those 
better things in view. 

It is not the distance we travel or the variety of 
objects we see that makes the mind grow. Wis- 
dom springs from the observing eye and the 
thoughtful gaze. 

Enthusiasm without thoughtfulness is a meteor: 
thoughtfulness without enthusiasm is an icicle. 

Pardon the Editor. He fell into a musing 
mood (which may be a-musing (!) to you), and 
began the making of wise sayings, as above. He 
will go no farther in that direction. 

There ought to be more of a fraternal spirit in 


Every Other Sunday. 


the Sunday School,—a spirit of comradeship in a 
common cause. It will deepen when the parents 
give dignity and importance to the organization. 

Let it be clearly understood that the Sunday 
School is not an enemy, but best friend to the 
Church. Every good thing can be perverted. 
Strike out the Sunday Schools, and you under- 
mine the Church. 


BOOK TABLE. 


Berry LEICESTER’S CHRISTMAS. Many a young 
reader, ay, many an elder one, will be delighted to 
meet Betty again. Miss Sarah Orne Jewett cannot 
bring her forward too often, for Betty is something 
more than a ‘“‘story-book girl.’’ Sheis a kind, bright, 
lovable little thing. But, of course, if she continues to 
reappear, she will grow older; and then what? Why, 
Betty Leicester will become a very interesting young 
lady. This short Christmas tale is full of wholesome 
hints and quiet satisfactions. It tells us how an 
American girl spent Christmas at an English home, 
with another American girl, and with a young lord. 
The apparel of the book is tasteful. 

[New York and Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
Illustrated, pages 68. Price $1.00.] 


A VILLAGE Contest. This story by I. T. Thurston 
portrays village life, with its narrow, ignorant ways, 
and also in its sturdy, large-hearted characters. Tim 
Barney is the ‘‘yillain’’ of the plot, Ezra Cobb, the 
miser, Cousin Maria, the astringent old maid; while 
Sopha Dunlop represents the ultimate loving bride, 
Max Dale the generous, manly fellow, and Donald 
Keith the young zealous minister. Several other per- 
sonages are introduced to make the drama complete. 
The result is satisfactory. A wedding; a new stone 
church, discomfiture of the villain, and triumph of 
East Village progress mark the conclusion. The 
author handles New England life quite skilfully. 

[Boston: A. I. Bradley & Co. Illustrated, pages 
329. Price $1.25.] 


THE TRIANGLE. In this story, by Lena Tomlinson, 
we have a vivacious account of the sayings and doings 
of three quite different girls,— Alice Carter, Harriet 
Cooke, and Emma Cooke. A fourth one partici- 
pates,— Marion Connell. Most of the transactions are 
in the Adirondacks, during a summer vacation. Says 
the brother of the author, Everett T. Tomlinson, in the 
preface: ‘‘In a large sense the characters of this book 
are living, for they were studied and known in the 
flesh. The setting of the story is also true to nature, 
for it was the result of personal visits to the region.”’ 
The story teaches good lessons, without obtruding the 
moral. 

[Boston: A. I. Bradley & Co. 
264. Price $1.00.] 
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LETTER-BOX. 


PROVIDENCE, R.1. 
Dear Editor,— We see your paper Every Other Sun- 
day at the Sunday School, and to-day we made out 
Enigma XXXII. and the Anagram. We hope your 
paper will last a long time, and be found everywhere. 
Yours respectfully, 
ZEB SHABURY, Nick AUSTIN. 


ARLINGTON, Mass. 
Dear Editor,— Enclosed is an enigma. I read and 
enjoy the Every Other Sunday. I remain, 
Yours respectfully, 
N. P. Hopepon. 


ENIGMA IX. 


I am composed of 18 letters. 
My 1, 2, 14, is something you do in arithmetic. 
My 5, 4, 2, 2, 7, 17, is a question. 
My 16, 9, is a pronoun. 
My 3, 6, is a nickname. 
My 12, 10, 11, 8, 13, is a deep place. 
My 3, 6, 18, is a month. 
My 15 is my 9. 
My whole is a famous man. 
INTERMEDIATE CLAss oF ANDOVER (N.H.) 8.5. 


TWISTED FLOWERS. 


1. Ypppo. 6. Uitpl. 
2. Sore. 7. Enyop. 
3. Nitonacar. 8. Ousree. 


4. Linluem. 9. Leiohtopre. 
5. Misternaurt. 10. Lipune. 
~ GracrE E. CAMPBELL. 


CHARADE IY. 


My first is made for light: 
If you are my second, you will not see it. 
My whole is made to cover my first. 
Selected. 
ANAGRAM BLANKS. 


Fru the blanks in the following sentence with a word 
of four letters and its transpositions : — 


I request that you will find a ——, while our good 
friend from the —— tries these ——, and —— some 
dinner. Selected. 

A NOSEGAY. 


1. A charge to a friend. 

2. A time of day. 

3. A shrub and a wine. 

4, A class of single people, and what is troubling 
them. 


5. A wise man. Selected. 


HIDDEN POETS. 


. Her bertha was stained with coffee. 
. “My days are swifter than a weaver’s shuttle.” 
. The cow performed strange antics. 
. The man slipped into an air-hole. 
. Take the demijohn, son Harry, and fill it with 
water. 
6. ‘The childhood shows the man as morning shows 
the day.” Lizziz DE ARMOND. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN NO. IV. 


Eniema VII.— Marriage of Pocahontas. 
CHARADE I,— Donkey. 
Cuarave II.— Mackerel. 
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TWISTED FLOWERS. 


China Aster. Mignonette. 
Carnation. Bluebells. 
Sunflower. Geranium. 
Golden-rod. Dandelion. 
Laurel. Marigold. 
SquaRE WORD. 
DAME 
AREA 
MEAT 
EATS 
BEHEADED WORDS. 
1. Ear. 6. Annie. 11. Aster. 
2. Ere. 7. Lower. 12. And. 
3. Ay. 8. Low. 13. Ark. 
4. Utter. 9. Earth. 14. Hole. 
5. All. 10. Ink. 15. Ace. 


Do not take the yardstick of your ignorance to ° 
measure what the ancients knew, and call every- 
thing which you do not know lies. Do not call 
things untrue because they are marvellous, but 
give them a fair consideration. 

WENDELL PHILLIPS. 
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